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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

MASTER CRAFTSMAN 

By Hamlin Garland 
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\A/ILLIAM Dean Howells is eighty years old 
* * this month. As President of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters he still holds the 
official place to which his great fame entitles him, 
for he is today, as he has been for over half a cen- 
tury, the most beneficent force in American Litera- 
ture. In the volume of Lowell's Letters the reader 
may find "this young man Howells" (during 1870 
and beyond) coming more and more into the thought 
and correspondence of the leaders of New England 
literature; so in the records of national and inter- 
national fiction of the last twenty-five years the ex- 
panding influence of the author of "Silas Lapham" 
and "The Modern Instance" can be traced in ever- 
widening circles of old world criticism. 

His culture, while of the broadest, is distinctively 
American in that it is, itself, self -acquired. As an 
apprentice in his father's newspaper office in Ohio 
before the Civil War he found little time for school- 
ing of the academic sort, but his mind was of that in- 
satiable, aspiring character which siezes upon every 
chance opportunity for learning, matured early. 

Literature was with him a passion. He read 
intensively and by a happy circumstance fell in, 
early, with those who aided him in his reading — or 
rather, let us say, there was no chance about this: 
he instinctively sought out the best within his 
world, always striving for that which lay a little 
outside his world. 

At twenty he was a self-taught student of Ger- 
man and reading Heine — whom he imitated a little — 
and had become a humble worshiper of the Boston 
Brahmins, Emerson and Lowell; and as soon as he 
was able to pay his fare, naturally made pilgrimage 
to Cambridge and Concord, thus proving his kin- 
ship to Longfellow and Holmes. Soon after came 
his consulship to Venice and this enabled him to 
pursue the purely literary career which was his 
inner choice. His "Venetian Days" were in truth 
days of preparation for his life work. 

He acquired not merely the Italian tongue and a 
vivid interest in Italian literature and history; he 
secured needed perspective on his own land and 
people. He came back to America greatly enriched 
in a cultural way but still American, perhaps it is 
true to say, more American than ever, and when 
in Cambridge in 1866 he began to write sketches 
of Boston life, he did so very much as he had com- 
posed his sketches of Italian life. 

These studies, hesitating, almost timid yet singu- 
larly graceful, broadened by degrees into stories 
like "The Lady of the Aroostook," "A Chance Ac- 
quaintance" and "A Fearful Responsibility." His 
work broadened and novels like "The Undiscovered 
Country" and "A Woman's Reason" followed — fiction 
of the finest quality set forth in a style so crisp and 
clear, so delightfully humorous that all literary 
America became aware of him. His editorship of 
The Atlantic Monthly, fine as it was, sank into com- 



parative unimportance as "A Modern Instance" and 
"Silas Lapham" came from his pen. 

From this time forward his leadership among dis- 
tinctive American novelists was clearly recognized 
both here and abroad by those who best understood 
our problems and our triumphs. The Doctor's 
Degree which they gave him at Oxford a few years 
ago was but the belated tribute which the best minds 
of England had long ago accorded him. 

He was in the full tide of his powers when I first 
came to know him in Boston thirty years ago, and 
yet I cannot realize that he is today at his four-score 
mile-stone. His writing of last month has the same 
delicate precision as of old and his interest in all 
that vitally concerns American life and letters is 
keen and just. His body shows the effects of his 
years, but his wise discernment remains, and his 
delicious Celtic humor still bubbles from its unfail- 
ing spring. His eyes delight in the human drama 
which goes on around him, as certainly as in the 
light that falls over the sunset landscape by the sea. 

He is the most eminent of all our literary men to- 
day, not merely because of the stories and poems he 
has written but also because in all his essays he 
has stood for American letters, American art and 
a true democracy founded upon justice and equality 
before the law. He is a noble man in his life as in 
his writing. 

In all my long acquaintance with him I have never 
heard him utter a bitter judgment or a cynical word. 
I have never known him to utter an oath or a ribald 
jest. His attitude toward women has been critical 
but always considerate. His chivalry is essential. 
Like Ulysses Grant and Theodore Roosevelt, he 
detests the vulgar anecdote and useless profanity. 
It is singularly inappropriate therefore, and to me 
unjust, to have his books resented or misunderstood 
by women. True, he is never the gallant, never the 
lover in his attitude toward his heroines ; but it is 
also true that he is always their friend. His work 
is essentially kindly, even when most satirical. 
Perhaps it is this very sanity, this clear-eyed com- 
radeship, which has made his books less appealing 
to certain types of his readers than they might 
otherwise have been. 

As a critic his pen has been quick to aid the true 
poet, the native novelist. His early welcome of 
Bret Harte, his brave recognition of the literary 
quality of Clemens, his praise of Mary E. Wilkins 
and Joel Chandler Harris are typical of scores of 
other cases where young and struggling writers have 
felt his kindly out-stretched hand. Perhaps in some 
cases his kindly heart and his patriotic desire to 
advance our native art have led him to a statement 
of his hopes rather than of the actual achievements 
of his beneficiaries — but no matter, the most of 
those so hailed, so heartened, have justified his faith. 

If all of those who have been heartened by his 
praise, both in private letter and in magazine review, 
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were to unite in a meeting, they would fill the larg- 
est banquet hall. Over and over again we have tried 
to pay him this tribute, only to be put aside with a 
deprecating smile and an apologetic word. Only 
once or twice has he permitted himself to be made 
the guest of honor in this way. 



In paying this brief tribute through The Art 
World I speak, I am sure, for all my fellow bene- 
ficiaries. Here then is my toast: To William Dean 
Howells, Dean of us all! May the sunshine and 
the flowers of the South send him back to us in 
renewed health and increasing honor! 

Hamlin Garland 



A PERSIAN REFORMER'S VIEW OF ART 

By Juliet Thompson 
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IT was in his prison at Acca, a Turkish penal col- 
ony on the coast of Syria — in that famous old city 
which once was Ptolemais and later St. Jean d'Acre 
— that Abdul Baha first talked with me of art. 

"Art is diviner than we have ever dreamed" Abdul 
Baha said to a friend of mine. To me he said "Art 
is an act of worship." 

This statement, opening up a new vision of the 
power of art and of its real function, is all the more 
remarkable in that it was made by one who is al- 
ready regarded by millions as the prophet of a new 
age — the leader of a new world-religion, the Bahai 
Movement, which, originating in Persia about the 
middle of the last century in the teaching of 
Baha'o'llah, Abdul Baha's father, has during the 
past seventy years spread its message of reform 
throughout the whole world — its object "The Most 
Great Peace." 

Becausa of the dominant note of reform in the 
Bahai teaching, reaching out from the fundamental 
basis of spiritual renewal into all expressions of 
life — international, national, governmental, scientific 
— cruel efforts were made by the conservative ele- 
ment of Persia to stamp out the movement; many 
Bahais were put to death and the leader Baha'o'llah, 
his wife and children and a number of followers 
were sent as prisoners into exile. Abdul Baha be- 
came a life-prisoner at the age of eight and re- 
mained in captivity fifty-odd years until set free in 
1908 by the Young Turk Party. 

Years ago a distinguished scholar, an English- 
man, visiting Baha'o'llah and his son in Acca, wrote 
these impressions : 

"Persian Muslims will tell you that the Bahais 
bewitch or drug their guests, so that these, impelled 
by a fascination which they cannot resist, become 
similarly affected with what the aforesaid Muslims 
regard as an incomprehensible madness. Idle and 
absurd as this belief is, it yet rests on a basis of 
fact stronger than that which supports the greater 
part of what they allege concerning this people. 
The spirit which pervades the Bahais is such that it 
cannot fail to affect most powerfully all subjected 
to its influence. It may appal or attract — it cannot 
be ignored or disregarded. Let those who have not 
seen disbelieve me if they will, but should that spirit 
once reveal itself to them, they will experience an 
emotion which they are not likely to forget." 

I should hardly dare to say how true I found this 
to be ! Nor is it within the province of this article 
to describe the effect on my heart of the spiritually 
free lives of that little band of exiles — the great 
Abdul Baha, his family and the few devoted fol- 
lowers who have survived the sufferings of the 



prison life. But I should like to write of things 
relating to beauty, and to start with making the 
reader feel the utter charm of the place itself, the 
beauty that blooms everywhere around that group 
of beautiful lives. 

In the great open inner court and on two sides of 
the picturesque old palace which for some years — 
since better days dawned for the once closely con- 
fined Bahais— has been Abdul Baha's prison, he 
has planted gardens, where flowers grow in such 
profusion as to seem tangled, where peacocks walk 
and slim date-palms lift high their plumed heads. 
The old house, too, though devoid of comfort, fur- 
nished with little besides divans, had something 
enchanting about it — apart from that rare atmos- 
phere of an unbroken, an impregnable peace — some- 
thing in the mere look of it ... I remember 
one huge old hall, where the family often gathered 
for tea while little birds flying through the high 
arches of the windows hopped about, picking up 
crumbs. A stone floor, sunken in places, and dark 
stone walls ; two parrots on stands in a corner with 
their gaudy notes of color, red and green, orange 
and blue, in the grayness. All the residents of the 
house wore the flowing Oriental dress, the men, 
turbans, sashes and the aba, with a long white under- 
garment; the women loose gowns, veils covering 
their braided hair. 

One night, with the spell of the place upon me, 
I sat on the roof of this wonderful house with 
Monever Khanum, Abdul Baha's youngest daughter, 
a little Persian princess, (for Abdul Baha is of high 
rank) with a beautiful head held like a queen's, 
with eyes like stars and a spirit poised above the 
WO rld — and yet simple and girlish and possessed 
of a strong sense of humor! — a girl, with whom, in 
spite of the strangeness of her birth and situation 
and the unusualness of her spiritual detachment, 
one could feel wonderfully at home! 

It was a clear night. Across the bay of Haifa 
old Mount Carmel was a long dim shadow on the 
sky. Immediately below on our right lay the strong 
double seawall, part of the fortifications of grim 
old Acca, and beyond, the Mediterranean. Looking 
down to our left, we saw the heads of the date-palms 
in the court and a little distance away, the minaret 
and dome of the Mosque, pale blue in the starlight. 

I seemed to be very far away from earth — dan- 
gerously close, in fact, to that "incomprehensible 
madness" referred to by the scholar I have quoted — 
when Monever Khanum herself brought me back! 

"Juliet" she said "the Master" the title given to 
Abdul Baha in the East "wants to talk to you about 
your art. He told me so today. He said, 'Juliet is 



